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THE CHICAGO COMMISSION OF NINE 

The report of the commission which nominated Mr. 
Chadsey to the Chicago Board of Education is a document 
of such significance in the history of school administration that 
it is worth reproducing in full. The Board of Education acted 
in accordance with the recommendations of the commission, 
electing Mr. Chadsey by a vote of 1 1 to 4 and fixing his salary 
by a vote of 1 1 to 3. Mr. Chadsey has entered on his duties. 
To the President and Members Board of Education, Chicago: 

Gentlemen: As members of the Commission appointed by your honor- 
able body to recommend a Superintendent for the Public Schools of Chicago, 
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we appreciate the importance of the task assigned to us. We have given to 
the work of investigation many hours of careful consideration. The position 
of Superintendent of our Public Schools is one of supreme importance. We 
realize that a man who can successfully fill the position must be one possessed 
of high professional qualifications and wide experience. He must have 
courage, honesty, and imagination, together with great ability as an organizer 
and an administrator. 

Under the law passed by our Legislature about two years ago, upon the 
Superintendent devolves the task of organizing and administering a system 
of education of such magnitude and importance as to require the very best 
available man to be found in the country. Such a man we have sought. 

In the conduct of the work we have held more than twenty-five meet- 
ings; nearly all of them have been attended by every member of the Commis- 
sion. At these meetings we have listened to the recommendations presented 
by interested citizens and by official representatives of the various organiza- 
tions with which our Public School teachers are connected. Thirty-five 
persons residing in Chicago, and six non-residents, have been before us. 
We have had conferences with Mr. Mortenson, the Acting Superintendent 
of our Public Schools, and his Assistant Superintendents and Supervisors. 

We have secured and studied with profit the material collected during 
a similar canvass made by the Boards of Education of Buffalo and Cleveland. 

We have had personal interviews with several of the men most highly 
recommended for the position, but in no instance has any person appeared 
before us as a candidate. 

As no member of the Commission is a professional educator, we have 
sought the names of foremost educators of the country and obtained from 
them either by letter or by personal interview, or both, the names and quali- 
fications of men best fitted for the important position under consideration. 

The authorities thus consulted form a representative and disinterested 
body of experts. Their homes are widely distributed geographically and 
extend from Maine to California and from the northern to the southern 
boundary of our country. Their affiliations are varied. From nearly all we 
have had most hearty response. Among the names of those consulted are: 

James R. Angell, Dean University of Chicago. 

Prof. W. C. Bagley, Carnegie Foundation, New York City. 

Edward A. Birge, President University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

W. H. Burnham, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia University, New York City. 

John Dewey, Columbia University, New York City. 
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E. C. Elliot, Chancellor University of Montana, Helena, Mont. 

Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank P. Graves, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arthur T. Hadley, President Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A. Ross Hill, President University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Thomas F. Holgate, President Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 

W. A. Jessup, President University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

C. H. Judd, University of Chicago. 

Edmund J. James, President University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Harry Pratt Judson, President University of Chicago. 

Prof. E. P. Cubberley, Leland Stanford Jr. University, California. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, President Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. E. C. Moore, State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. M. V. O'Shea, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Carroll G. Pearse, President Milwaukee State Normal School. 

Henry S. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation, New York City. 

Charles A. Prosser, Federal Bureau of Vocational Education, Wash- 
ington. 

James Earle Russell, Dean Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

David Snedden, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Henry Suzzalo, President University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 

Benjamin I. Wheeler, President University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

From these and others we have received eighty-one letters. 

From the evidence presented and considered, the man most highly 
recommended and the one who in the judgment of the Commission is the 
best available man to fill the position of Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Chicago is Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, Mich. He is the first choice 
of the members of the Commission, and it is gratifying to state that the 
Commission unanimously recommends him for the position at a salary of 
eighteen thousand dollars a year. 

We further unanimously recommend the appointment of P. A. Mortenson 
as Associate Superintendent at a salary of twelve thousand dollars a year. 

Charles E. Chadsey, born Nebraska City, Neb., October 15, 1870; 
A.B. Leland Stanford Jr. U., 1892; A.M., 1893; A.M. Columbia, 1894; 
Ph.D., 1897; (Hon. Litt. D. Denver University, 1909). Served as principal 
of Durango, Colo., High School, 1894-7; Superintendent of Schools, Durango, 
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1897-1900; Superintendent of North Side Schools, Denver, 1900-3; Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, 1907-12, when he was selected to take 
charge of the public schools of Detroit, Mich., where he has made a record 
that has brought his work to the attention of the most prominent educators 
of this country. 

Mr. Chadsey combines scholarly and executive qualities to an unusual 
degree. Highly trained, he has shown practical judgment and executive 
ability adequate to the requirements of a very responsible position. He has 
a strong personality and ability as public speaker, besides a knowledge of 
modern educational aims and methods, with the ability to secure their prac- 
tical realization. A tolerant man of highest character and sincerity — has 
made good in every position from high school teacher to superintendent — 
who will maintain the system without friction. 

We believe that no man, regardless of his experience, could assume 
charge of a school system so large as Chicago's and place it in the position it 
deserves, unless he is free to devote practically all of his time to the general 
supervision of the system, organizing an educational program in the carrying 
out of which he can call to his assistance one familiar with local conditions. 
Hence, our recommendation of Mr. Peter A. Mortenson as Associate Super- 
intendent. 

Since Mr. Mortenson has been connected with our Public School System 
his splendid achievements, more especially at the Parental School, and the 
impression he has made in the Superintendent's Office, and upon the teachers, 
all justify his being placed close to the top. For with Mr. Mortenson's 
assistance Mr. Chadsey should in a comparatively short time make such 
progress as would not be possible unless he had associated with him one 
thoroughly in touch with our school conditions. 

During the course of our investigation certain facts relating to our Public 
School System have necessarily been brought to our attention. Two of 
them seem to us to be of such importance that we take the liberty of pre- 
senting them to you. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the members of the Commission that the 
salary of the average teachers in our public schools at the present time is too 
low and that it should be, if possible, increased. Especially is this true of the 
pension now allowed to retiring teachers. It is but four hundred dollars — 
it should be nearly double that amount. Not only is a teacher entitled to a 
competent living wage after devoting a life of service to the community and 
to society in general, but nothing would tend to clear the service of inefficiency 
caused by old age more than an increased pension. 
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CIVICS IN THE SCHOOLS 

The National Industrial Conference Board has issued a 
pamphlet entitled "A Case of Federal Propaganda in Our 
Public Schools." This is an attack on the Lessons in Com- 
munity and National Life published last year by the Bureau 
of Education. 

The gist of the attack is as follows : 

The greater part of the material in the Lessons is of the elementary 
sort which one would naturally expect to find in textbooks, and is not open 
to criticism. There is, however, considerable material of a distinctly propa- 
gandist character which has no proper place in a schoolbook. 

Ostensibly these Lessons are for use in the presentation of social and 
political economics in the public schools, but it is obvious from even a casual 
reading that they are also intended for older readers. In so far as they were 
prepared for public school children their issuance by a government depart- 
ment is highly objectionable, since some of the material contained in them 
gives to the growing youth at its most plastic age an impression which is 
extremely partisan, inexcusably incomplete, and frequently misleading. 
To the extent that they are intended for readers of voting age they represent 
an abuse of the function of governmental publicity almost as objectionable. 

Some of the passages in which sections of the Lessons are 
quoted and described as objectionable are as follows: 

As an illustration of the propagandist character of much of the material, 
the following paragraph from a lesson on "The Family and Social Control" 
may be cited: 

"The community is much concerned and pays a great deal of attention 
through its laws to the upbuilding of the family. The prohibition of night 
work, the eight-hour day, and the minimum wage for women are necessary 
to protect the health of the mothers of the next generation. " 

In the same paragraph is the statement that: 

"Those in favor of the minimum wage for men say that men should 
receive a wage sufficient to marry and rear a family without the dangers 
that come from insufficient employment and wages. " 

A second illustration of this propagandist spirit is found in such general 
statements as the following: 
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"And we must not overlook the part which society as a whole is playing. 
Minimum-wage laws, factory-inspection laws, provisions for social insur- 
ance, workmen's compensation acts, provisions for vocational education, 
laws restricting the number of immigrants who are admitted to the country, 
civil-service laws providing for stability of employment, make a fairly long 
list of the ways in which society is helping. The list is, however, only a part 
of the great protective codes which are being developed by a society which 
is becoming conscious of the need of safeguarding its workers. " 

In the course of numerous endorsements of social insurance the student 
is informed that: 

"Social insurance helps to maintain normal family standards. Com- 
pensation for industrial accidents provides for the family of a workman 
killed or crippled by an accident. A campaign is now being waged for 
health insurance because it has been shown that sickness of the wage-earner 
often causes poverty in the family and consequent breaking down of family 
organization. " 

There are several answers which might be made to this 
pamphlet. One would bring out the fact that the War 
Industries Board, which had in its membership a liberal repre- 
sentation of the same manufacturers' associations which are 
sponsors for the pamphlet, repeatedly enunciated principles 
which make the Lessons sound like the bible of the conserva- 
tives. A second answer might be made up of quotations from 
the Lessons which could be found in abundance and would 
show that they are filled with the most impressive examples of 
co-operation and of the need of co-ordinating capital and labor. 
A third answer might call attention to the fact that in everyday 
life school children are brought into contact with discussions 
of the type that the pamphlet under consideration would bar 
from the classroom. 

Unfortunately the task of introducing a study of industry 
into schools is not accomplished through an answer to the 
objections of a few manufacturers. Theirs is only one type of 
social conservatism. The other type which must be combated 
is the conservatism of teachers and other school officers. They 
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find that the course of study is now full, that the program of 
the schools cannot be readjusted to make room for new mate- 
rials, that pupils cannot be graded as easily on such matters as 
in the conventional studies. Teachers will have to be per- 
suaded by a virgorous presentation of the demands on the part 
of society for a study of industry. If manufacturers attack 
material which is intended for use in the schools, it will be easy 
for conservative teachers to find reasons for leaving the course 
of study as it is. 

To both of the groups of conservatives referred to above 
there is coming in the near future a shock of revelation. Manu- 
facturers are going to realize that social discussions belong in 
the public schools, and teachers are going to discover that pupils 
will be all the more interested in their studies if there is an 
intimate connection pointed out between these studies and 
the life of industrial society into which graduates pass after 
their school work is done. 

MORAL AND CIVIC EDUCATION IN CANADA 

Canada has taken steps to introduce a new type of study 
into her public schools. The following statement describes 
this movement and the conference which is to be held in 
August: 

In common with the rest of the civilized world, Canadian communities 
have been profoundly impressed, through the revelations of the great war, 
with the necessity of emphasizing in the strongest possible way the edu- 
cational activities that make for the formation of character and that tend 
to promote a high standard of individual and national life. While it is 
recognized that the ethical aim has always been present in the schools, it is 
well known that the diverse racial and religious elements of which our people 
are composed have hitherto made any attempt at organized moral education 
difficult. Misunderstandings, mutual distrust, inability to agree on content 
or method have prevented the co-operation necessary to effective action. 
It is believed, however, that many prejudices that formerly obscured essen- 
tials have disappeared as a consequence of the war and that the time is 
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opportune for emphasizing the importance of character training as a prepa- 
ration for citizenship. At the outset of the great struggle from which we 
have just emerged, the world was confronted with a people of some sixty- 
millions thinking and feeling as one man in a conspiracy to subject the 
world to the domination of the German race. This unity of thought and 
purpose was the outcome of carefully planned and energetically conducted 
educational propaganda beginning in the elementary schools and carried 
on by university, church and press. If the energy of an entire people could 
be enlisted and directed by means of its educational agencies towards an 
evil purpose, it is believed that the same factors would be even more effective 
if set in motion for a righteous end. In this belief a number of gentlemen, 
active in the professional, business and educational life in Winnipeg, resolved 
to come together to discuss the matter, and determine what action, if any, 
should be taken. On the invitation of His Honor Sir James Aikins, a meeting 
for this purpose was held at Government House and the progress of the dis- 
cussion showed that all present were deeply interested, profoundly impressed 
with the need, and fully persuaded of the possibility of making a forward 
movement in education. It was recognized that any movement of the 
kind to be effective should be national in its scope and should command the 
interest and sympathy of all the people in every part of the Dominion with- 
out distinction of race or creed. To ascertain the extent to which such 
interest existed or could be aroused, a central committee was organized. 
Five gentlemen undertook to contribute one thousand dollars each for pre- 
liminary expenses and steps were then taken to present the matter to groups 
in the larger cities throughout Canada. Some forty cities and towns were 
covered, and local committees formed. Without going into detail, it may be 
sufficient to say that great interest was manifested at every point and that 
the various discussions led to the determination to call a national conference 
to discuss the question of moral education and training for citizenship. The 
purpose of the conference is to stimulate public interest so as to accentuate 
character training in the schools and other institutions. It is further hoped 
that one of the outcomes may be the establishment of a foundation for the 
study of the whole problem, the result of this study to be made available 
for educational workers everywhere. 

The Rotary clubs undertook the finance and the necessary funds are in 
sight for the holding of the conference. The sum of $70,000 has been pledged 
for the purpose. 
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A FEDERAL TEACHERS' AGENCY 

The Department of Labor had an elaborate plan for the 
organization of a federal bureau to secure employment for 
teachers and to supply school superintendents and others 
looking for teachers with suitable candidates. The experiment 
has been tried in a number of states of organizing public 
agencies to do this work which is usually committed to private 
commercial agencies. In working out the plans for a federal 
bureau the Department of Labor and the Bureau of Education 
had made arrangements that the Bureau was to deal with 
special features and more important administrative positions 
while the Department of Labor was to deal with all elementary 
and high-school positions. The failure of Congress to appro- 
priate the necessary funds to carry on the arrangement has 
put an end to most of the activities of the Department of Labor 
although one or two centers are being carried on through 
private subscriptions. It is confidently expected that the new 
Congress will give the funds necessary to go on with the 
arrangement. 

In the meantime the plan is of such importance for future 
reference that the circular sent out by the Department of 
Labor may be published in full. It is to be understood that this 
plan is not now in operation as the Department had expected 
it would be. The statement is therefore merely an account of 
what the Department had planned to do and what it expects to 
accomplish sometime in the future. 

Can the United States Department of Labor put competent teachers in 
touch with school and college vacancies so effectively as to justify its entry 
into the field of teacher placement? If it can, every educational institution 
and every teacher is interested in the proposal. 

When the armistice was signed, the United States Employment Service 
of the Department of Labor was called upon to place returning soldiers in 
civilian occupations. Among these soldiers were many teachers. Those in 
charge of the placement work soon realized that while the Employment 
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Service had the physical equipment in the way of offices, etc., it needed a 
different type of personnel to handle teachers than to care for mechanics. 
They likewise realized that the Service could not be confined to returning 
soldiers since there were many competent civilian teachers also seeking 
positions whose exclusion from this opportunity would be unwise from every 
point of view. A new division of the Service was therefore established — 
"The Teachers' Division of the Professional and Special Section," through 
which without charge any institution might seek teachers of any grade, 
and competent teachers regardless of grade might find opportunities to teach. 
The division is now operating on a modest scale in several states. 

The fundamental principle of the Teachers' Division is to secure a com- 
petent candidate for the position, and secondarily only to secure positions 
for the candidate, the aim being to improve the schools through expert 
placement and in the present emergency to bring about a normal readjust- 
ment of occupation through the placement of returning soldier-teachers and 
discharged workers. 

The country is being divided into zones corresponding to present edu- 
cational divisions. Zone offices will in all probability be located in San 
Francisco, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, and some other eastern city not yet 
determined. So far as necessary and possible state offices will be established 
to supply local needs, and to act as a reservoir by means of which the zone 
offices can more equally distribute the teacher supply. Zone offices will be 
clearance points between sections of the country and will contain information 
about high-grade teachers and positions. The Employment Service further- 
more is seeking the co-operation of the Bureau of Education, which m 
conjunction with the zone offices can more capably handle certain highly 
specialized types of teachers from a central registry in Washington, and 
can give valuable advice as to educational standards, placement policy, and 
personnel. 

The work in the state offices will be in charge of competent persons who 
will establish co-operative arrangements with the appointment office and 
other appropriate departments of local institutions — universities, colleges, 
normal schools, etc. — and with state and school authorities. A careful 
investigation will be made into the qualifications of all persons seeking posi- 
tions. The resulting information will be available to the school or college 
official for his assistance in determining the capability of the candidate. 
Both state and zone managers will be men of such capacity in respect to 
educational experience and administrative ability and standing in the com- 
munity that educational institutions and teachers will confidently turn to 
them for assistance. 
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In this way information as to teacher supply and demand will be cen- 
tralized and made available without expense to institutions and teachers 
throughout the country. It is hoped that, as a result, the burden of teacher 
and school officer alike will be lightened. Inasmuch as teachers are in great 
demand, and considering that they are largely public servants, poorly recom- 
pensed for their services, and that these services are not limited to state 
lines, there would seem to be entire justification for the Government's pro- 
ceeding for the purpose and in the manner proposed. Provided the Teachers' 
Division of the U.S. Employment Service adheres to this purpose and wisely 
selects its agents, it will render that public service by which alone it can hope 
to succeed. 

Two zone offices are now in operation — one at Chicago and the other 
at Boston. Six state offices are now located at Columbus, Ohio, San Antonio, 
Texas, Denver, Colorado, Topeka, Kansas, Great Falls, Montana, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Communications concerning this subject may be addressed to the 
Teachers' Division, Professional and Special Section, U.S. Employment 
Service, at any of the above places and at Washington, D. C. 

SELECTING PRINCIPALS 

Boston has adopted the plan of selecting school principals 
which was formulated after careful investigation by the Board 
of Superintendents. The plan is described in full in the 
following minute taken from the proceedings of the School 
Committee: 

A communication was received from the Board of Superintendents, 
under date of January 6, 1919, submitting a plan for the rating of candi- 
dates for promotion to the rank of principal of an elementary school district, 
substantially as follows: 

1. The Board of Superintendents shall establish a rated list of all can- 
didates eligible for appointment to a principalship of an elementary district. 
At their own request, candidates may not be so rated. 

2. The Board of Superintendents shall prepare two separate lists, one 
for men, and another for women. 

3. These rated lists shall be the result of the evaluation of the concrete 
and objective evidence that may be secured from all available sources. 

4. The ratings shall be upon a scale, with 1,000 points as a maximum, 
these points to be distributed as follows: 
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a. Educational preparation for teaching, experience in teaching. . . ioo points 

(The basis of this inquiry shall be Form 264, revised by the Board of 
Superintendents to suit this special purpose.) 

b. Administrative, supervisory and executive work 200 points 

(The basis of this inquiry shall be Form 265, revised by the Board of 
Superintendents.) 

c. Professional interest and growth 200 points 

(The basis of this inquiry shall be Form 266, revised by the Board of 
Superintendents.) 

d. Classroom teaching 500 points 

(The basis of this inquiry shall be Form 267, revised by the Board of 
Superintendents.) 

Total 1,000 points 

The present practice of having the classroom teaching of candidates 
evaluated by the Master of the school, by the Assistant Superintendent in 
charge, and by another Assistant Superintendent designated by the Super- 
intendent, is to be retained. 

5. First Rating. When the lists are made for the first time the Board 
of Superintendents shall evaluate the work of all persons who are eligible 
for appointment to the position of principal, except individual candidates 
who request of the Board of Superintendents that they be not so rated. 
The names of those who secure a high rating (the standard thereof to be 
determined later) shall be published in the same manner as are other 
authorized eligible lists. 

6. The names of candidates securing a rating below the fixed standard 
shall not be published, but their rating shall be accessible to the individuals 
so rated and to the officers of the School Committee. 

7. Subsequent Ratings. The group of persons whose names appear upon 
the published eligible lists shall be re-rated biennially. All other candidates 
shall be re-rated at the same time, but only at their request, and the names 
of those so rated shall appear in the lists when next published. 

8. The names of candidates who by examination secure the certificate 
of qualification VI. Elementary School, Master, subsequent to May I, 1919, 
shall not thereupon be merged in the rated lists, but shall appear in the lists 
published immediately subsequent to their examination and certification. 

9. Seniority of appointment shall be given favorable consideration by 
the Board of Superintendents in the evaluation of work, provided that the 
service performed has been continuously progressive and efficient, as evi- 
denced in Forms 264, 265, and 266. 
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10. The names of candidates shall be arranged upon the lists in the 
order of merit as determined by the numerical ratings, i.e., the name of 
the person securing the highest rating shall appear first, the name of the 
person securing the next highest shall appear second, and so on down the list. 

It is proposed that in making appointment from these lists, selection 
shall be made by the Superintendent from any one of the three names that 
stand highest on the list, in accordance with universal Civil Service practice. 

The Board of Superintendents is strongly of the opinion that it is edu- 
cationally and administratively inadvisable to limit appointment to the 
single individual whose name appears first upon the list. 

11. If these recommendations receive the approval of the School Com- 
mittee, the Board of Superintendents purposes to so organize its work as 
to have the original merit list ready for presentation to the School Committee 
not later than June 1, 1919. Subsequent lists shall be prepared and similarly 
presented every second year thereafter. 

The communication was placed on file, the plan approved as presented 
and it was 

Ordered, That the Board of Superintendents is hereby authorized 
to proceed at once to put into effect the plan submitted by it at this meeting 
for the rating of candidates for promotion to the rank of master of an ele- 
mentary school district, with a view to presenting the first rated list of can- 
didates eligible for such promotion before the close of June, 1919. 

WRITING LOCAL HISTORY 

Commissioner Kendall has issued a suggestive bulletin to 
the teachers of New Jersey from which we quote the first 
paragraphs: 

The work that schools have done and that local communities have 
done for the winning of the war has been colossal. Steps should be taken 
to preserve a record of this work. If this is not done — and done now — the 
chances are that it will not be done, and this record will be handed down to 
the next generation and succeeding generations only by means of tradition. 
These contributions of schools and communities are too important to be 
treated in this way. 

Wherever no local provision is being planned for a record of this work 
I earnestly recommend and urge that the schools take the initiative and 
the lead. 

There are two ways in which this can be done. 
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First, the upper classes in the high schools, under the leadership of an 
English teacher and a history teacher, should write a brief record of the 
war activities of the community and of the school, the text being "What 
Jonesville contributed to the winning of the war," or "What the Jonesville 
schools contributed to the winning of the war. ' ' 

After a plan is made, the pupils participating in the making of the 
plan, the teachers could assign to each pupil a given topic or subject or chap- 
ter as a part of his work in English and history. 

For instance, one pupil could be assigned the work of the Red Cross in 
the community and the school. He or she could consult local newspapers, 
officers of the organization, and others who have known at first-hand about 
the activities, and make this the foundation of his particular chapter or 
section. 

Another could speak of the food conservation movement. Another of 
what the school and town did, and the way in which it was done, in the 
raising of funds for the Liberty Loan. 

Another pupil could catalog the names of the young men who went 
into the service, giving a brief biography of those who lost their lives in the 
defense of their country and civilization. And the women should not be 
forgotten — those who went abroad in the various branches of the service — 
and so on and so on. 

The whole could be put together, preferably in typewriting, or perhaps 
in printed form. I am sure that the board of education would contribute 
toward putting the whole record into well-bound duplicate volumes which 
could be carefully preserved. The expense would not be great, and the 
commercial department, where one exists, will be glad to do the typewriting. 
One of these volumes should be kept at the school and the other should be 
in the possession of the public library. Perhaps the art department could 
bind the volumes. 

This kind of work would afford valuable training in English and history, 
and the young people would find in it a motive for their work in these sub- 
jects. It would of course tax the ingenuity of the teachers, but teachers are 
not slackers about work. 

WYOMING STATE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Wyoming appointed a commissioner of education two 
years ago. A month ago he resigned because the political 
forces in the state were about to pass legislation which made it 
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impossible for him to carry on the operations of the state 
office in a way that seemed to him to serve the interests of the 
state. 

Mr. Creager's letter in resigning is as follows: 

February 19, 1919. 
Mr. S. A. Huston, Chairman, State Board of Education, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

My Dear Mr. Huston: Two years ago I was appointed by your 
board to the office of commissioner of education. With the wise direction 
and staunch support of the board, I undertook the organization of the 
work of the newly created state department of education. We have 
at all times been encouraged by the hearty support of the school 
people of the state. My recent report to your board has made known to the 
public the work that has been accomplished. 

Just prior to the convening of the present legislature, rumors arose to 
the effect that the new legislation under which we were operating was uncon- 
stitutional. Through conferences held at that time with the governor, the 
conclusion was reached that this apparent conflict with the constitution 
could be best remedied by a very simple amendment giving the state super- 
intendent the power to appoint, with the approval of the governor, the 
state board of education. This provision has since been incorporated in 
House Bill 154. 

We had thus supposed the matter settled; but to our utter amazement 
a bill now known as the Riner bill, or Senate File jfi, arose. So radical were 
its provisions that the contest which has been in progress the past month at 
once ensued. 

I need not rehearse here the provisions of the Riner bill, except to say 
that it proposes to tear down all that the school people of the state have 
toiled so earnestly to build up in way of constructive legislation. We had 
hoped to divorce education from politics; but this bill sets up a political 
autocracy in state school administration that cannot be excelled. In the 
name of mere decency in school administration, I take genuine pleasure in 
scorning to become a part of such a scheme. 

To attempt to justify the Riner bill under the plea of repairing the 
constitutional conflict is the grossest and most palpable pretense in view of 
the fact that House Bill 154, drawn in accord with the principle originally 
agreed to by the governor, has been pronounced absolutely constitutional 
by four of the best lawyers in the state. The fact is, the Riner bill aims at 
political power, not constitutionality. 
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The retrogressive policy initiated by the Riner bill carried in its de- 
structive path our proposed rural school legislation, thus sacrificing to political 
ambition the future educational welfare of our little children in the country. 
To make destruction a masterpiece, the governor has vetoed the Americani- 
zation bill and the vocational education bill, both of which passed both houses 
without a dissenting voice. Here, again, the dear old ghost of constitution- 
ality was invoked, although several attorneys declare both bills entirely 
constitutional. 

In vetoing the Americanization bill, Wyoming has been placed on record 
as opposing one of the leading principles brought to the surface by the world 
war. In vetoing the vocational bill, she will be left standing alone among 
states as the only state not granting state aid for vocational education. 
The burden of financing this expensive form of education cannot be borne 
by the local communities. 

If we cannot establish vocational education in Wyoming when every 
other state in the union is doing so under federal co-operation; if Wyoming 
cannot go forward after the war to Americanize her foreigners when the 
nation is urging this upon all the states; if we can do nothing to reduce 
illiteracy in our state whose increase of illiteracy within the last ten years 
has exceeded that of all other states except Washington; if we can do nothing 
for the betterment of our schools for country boys, and girls; then, I hardly 
see what there is left for the state department of education to undertake. 

Because of these reactionary and destructive measures, the personal 
responsibility for which is well understood, I submit to you, at this time, 
my resignation, to take effect at such date as may be determined by the 
State Board of Education. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. O. Creager 
Commissioner of Education 



